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time Dostoevsky insisted that his attitude towards Orthodoxy was
not of a primitive character. The critics, who "accused him of an
uncultured and backward belief in God> could never dream of the
strength of negation through which he had passed." Dostoevsky,
however, did not attempt to devise his own religion, based on
ethics as Tolstoy's was; he was satisfied with Orthodoxy in its
traditional form, which did not prevent him from calling himself
a realist. In his Note Boof^ he gave a formula of his faith, in which
nationalism, based on religion, and realism were merged into
one. He wanted "in a spirit of absolute realism to find man within
man. This is a specifically Russian trait, and in this respect, I am,
indeed, of the people (for my trend is born in the depths of popular
Christianity) and though unknown to them today, I shall be
known to them in the future. I am called a psychologist, which is
not true; I am but a realist in the highest sense of the word, L e.,
I portray the depths of the human soul." The reasoning here is
very complex and involved: the depths of the soul contain religion;
religion is of the people, and the analysis of the "depths" is realis-
tic in the "highest sense." Yet it helped Dostoevsky depart from
the confines of the Populist doctrine and, while choosing his ma-
terial from contemporary everyday life, to invest it with ele-
ments common to all mankind.
Saltykov and Gleb Uspensky, two outstanding figures in the
literature of the sixties and seventies, were far more closely as-
sociated with contemporary life. That is why they were so quickly
and undeservedly forgotten, while the ethical teachings of Tolstoy
and Dostoevsky and the more cosmopolitan types described by
them obtained wide popularity. In contrast to these latter authors,
Saltykov, a nobleman and high dignitary, and Uspensky, of the
middle class, were dosely affiliated with the intellectual movement
of the sixties and seventies. Both were under the influence of
Mikhailovsky but did not, however, sacrifice their realistic art to
any theory.
Saltykov (1826-89) was a contemporary of Turgenev, Dostoev-
sfcy, and Tolstoy. He was brought up on the last works of Belinsky
aod experienced the strong influence of the French Utopian so-
cialists of the forties, but subsequently became a punctilious official